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we assume that this excursion, this intellectual adven-
ture, .on the shores of the Ganges, was to Voltaire more
than a purely mental exercise. It was the first feeble at-
tempt of a great European, in modern times, to escape
from the futility of progress and action for their own
sake, a momentary awareness that Europe, with all her
self-consciousness and condescension, was only part of a
greater continent. And while noblemen and ladies were
still exchanging involved courtesies in the gardens of
Versailles, Voltaire could hear from far away the rumb-
ling of the storm.

II

Voltaire, the philosopher, the sceptic, and the atheist,
looked at India with the eyes of the disillusioned
European who hardly expected to find in India anything
more than an intellectual stimulus and an argument in
favour of the relativity of all human concepts. Indeed, his
main thesis seems to have been to prove the non-existence
of all absolute standards by which one could measure the
level of any given civilization, its religion, social struc-
ture, or moral values. The India of which he speaks is
indeed the India of the Enlightenment, of scepticism
and a cynical disbelief in all those forms of progress that
contradict 'nature'. On the other hand, his various his-
torical essays on India imply a growing political interest
in the Far East and a shrewd recognition that the strug-
gle between France and England which was being fought
ouf on Indian soil was motivated by other than merely
intellectual or cultural reasons.

Not many years after the publication of Voltaire's
books another Frenchman set foot on the shores of In-